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Bearing 1 directive on his knowledge of and participation in the crimes of The Watergate 
' „ f 

that are beyond complete cataloguing, nothing that has cone to light is more faithful 
to the eO-year-old forecast of George Orwell in 1984 thai what Nixon did on march 21, 

1 973 • Orwell wrote of the regular rewriting of the news after it happened so that the 
record remaining would be what Big Brother wanted recorded and believed® He who 
controls txs history controls the future, Orwell said® 



After participating is and prsiding over the truly sickening events of that 

momentous day with a callousness that is equalled by that of all hose with whom, after 

a political lifetime in which to select them, Nixon had surrounded himself, after the 

end of lis office day, our Big Brother in the white House took out his trusty dtetating 

through 

machine and, while the actual words were still careering xh his mind, set about re- 



arranging them. 



But Nixon was a bit less than Orwell's Mg Brother® As with everything, even his 

life-long specialty of the dirtiest dirty-works, he was not up to the task of doing 

it well, He was not able to expunge the clues to Ms own guilt® 

As i . sample of the rewriting, leaving a deliberately false record of Ms purity 
dictated 



and of fact, he said of i%il KrogM who was Ms man in immediate charge of the 
hungxeu. ourgxary ox — Lsoerg s psyeixxdoxxi^o o Gxx3_ce, Arogh,un, was involved xn 
national security work at the time, had nothing to do with Watergate and the whole 
Ellsberg business® ® 

Jus ; before this, from 5 ‘ 20 to 6:01 in the evening, Nixon had met again with 11 alde— 



man, 1%’lichman and Bean in the Oval Office® They hah. spent the day in Orwellian endeavor, 
figuring out the alternatives to truth and how, in fact, they could all survive® In 
dictating their five alternatives for future generations, Nixon omitted in Ms passges 
on °ohn Mtchell what he load said in tMs conference, "What the hell is he going to 
disclose that isn't going to blow something?" Nor did he use the kind of expressions he 



address' id to Mtchell in person toward the end of a session the next afternoon that 
went from 1:57 to 3:43* Bean, Ehrlichroan and Mldeman were also present. YJhat Nixon 
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escaped what u weil called the memory hole only because of Secret Service carelessness 
in lettjug the House Judiciary Committee have the full taped rather than the Kixon- 
edited ^ ersion the transcript of which he had published,, 

"I con't give a shit what happens," Nixon told liitchell. "I want you all to stonewall 
it, let them pleas the Fifth Amendment, cover-up or anything else, if it'll save iksx 
it- save the plan. That's the whole point, . 

"The plan" was to decive,"the point"to protect Nixon from retribution for his crimes 
and to shield those who execute them for his protection . There were substitutes for 
his name , like "the door to the White House," "the door to the Oval Office," and even 
"The presidency," But there was no Boubt about meaning and intent. 

The rewritten version is simply to get liitchell to step forward with a partial 
disclose re. 



In Ms meetings with his gauleiter and in Ms private dictation Nixon was pre- 
occupied with what he better than anyone else knew was Ms central problem, finding a 
means ot keeping Hunt's mouth closed. Two of the five alternatives dealt with this: 
giving I unt a pardon or executive clemency, both vigorously denied when they were igsrd 



stated ly others after march 21, 1973; and meeting Hunt's blackmail demands, (The 
releasee grand- jury testimony excerpts do disclose that Mint admitted has words were 
a threai and that no other interpretation is possible.) 

Sp, that night, not quite as big a Big Brother as Orwell's, in recording the fact 
of Hunt's threat the very day the last known installment of the blackmail money, 



J75,dOO, was paid, Nixon 



recorded that "tip great danger "is that 



"somebody like ]T_ 



Hunt is going to blow," 
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Danger from what and for whom? 

The danger was the truth - and what it rneants for Nixon himself. 

Tha- Nixon rggarded truth as a "great danger" is so clear in its meaning no explanation 



is required. That he stuttere<jfin uttering Hunt's name and that of all The Watergate names 

he spoke that of Hunt only — require no interpretation. They say he knew what hunt could say 
and wha- it would mean. (quoted from Post?/ 1 2/74, Consider using facsimile HJUdoub, 




The Cover-Up of the Cover-Up 

1 n these folders that you see over here on my left are more than 1,200 pages of transcripts of pri- 
vcct : conversations I participated in between September 15, 1972, and April 27, of 1973, with my 
pri icipal aides and associates with regard to Watergate. They include all the relevant portions of all 
of the subpoenaed conversations that were recorded, that is, all portions that relate to the question 
of vhat I kr.ew about Watergate or the cover-up and what I did about it. — President Nixon, in a tele- 
vis- d address to the nation, April 29, 1974, announcing Ms answer to the subpoena from the House 
Jut iciary Committee. 



O NCE i lGAIN, Mr. Nixon’s word wasn’t good. To the 
taped evidence which has been withheld, defaced 
dr pronor need non-existent we now add the case of the 
rigged W lite House transcripts. The House Judiciary 
Committe > has now given us its own transcribed version 
,o£ some < f the same material, and it is plain that Mr. 
Nixon doc :ored and distorted the evidence which he pre- 
sented to the committee and simultaneously to the 
public on April 30th of this year. One prolonged and 
highly re evant conversation in which Mr. Nixon dis- 
cussed th ! “cover-up plan” is simply missing from the 
White Ho ise transcripts -without so much as a hint that 
it has be hi deleted. The President’s spokesman, Mr. 
.Ziegler, i ow explains that this material which bears 
directly o i the Watergate cover-up and is demonstrably 
damaging to Mr. Nixon was omitted on the grounds that 
it was of “dubious relevance.” The President’s lawyer, 
Mr. St. Cl; ir, concurs. 

■ That ax gument is, an insult to anybody’s intelligence. 
As to the further White House response that no decep- 
tion could have been intended because the material did, 
after all, xecome available to the committee, we would 
leave the natter of intentions in respect to this particu- 
lar .passai :e to your judgment. The objective fact is, 
however, that a comparison of the White House and 
committee versions of the same material shows a pattern 
of omissic is and alterations whose total effect is to make 
the Presie ent less aware of and less complicitous in the 
original c iver-up. This is another way of saying that as 
recently a ■ this past April a cover-up — or more precisely, 
a cover-ui of a cover-up — was going forward. 

Difficul ; as it may be to focus on any single item in 
the avalai che of material that is now being published 
coneemin g various aspects of the Watergate ease, we 
think the revelation of these discrepancies in the tran- 
scripts is in extraordinarily important event. To under- 
stand wh r, one must remember that Mr. Nixon has 
asked us ;o accept certain extremely severe limitations 
on the e' idenee made available in the inquiries con- 
cerning V ’atergate on the grounds that he was protect- 



ing not Mmself but the prerogatives and stature of his 
office. For the sake of this high purpose, he has sol- 
emnly pledged that the material he has made available 
was assembled in good faith and with the sole objective 
of enabling the investigators to reach a sound judgment. 
“As far as what the President personally knew and did 
with regard to Watergate and the cover-up is concerned, 
these materials — together with those .already made avail- 
able — will tell it all,” he said in his address on April 
30th. Since then he has flatly refused to produce further 
material. He has asked the Judiciary Committee and the 
public, in other words, to trust him on the comprehen- 
siveness and integrity of the material he has delivered. 
And now we find that in those few cases where it has 
been possible for the committee to check White House 
transcripts against actual tapes in its possession that those 
tapes have not been fully, fairly or accurately tran- 
scribed. 

In short, what the President put forth last April as 
proof of his innocence of an earlier charge of obstruction 
of justice, seems to us to contain strong elements of 
yet another effort to obstruct it. Nor can this particular 
set of facts be considered apart from the President’s 
larger response to the committee’s requests for material in 
pursuit of its inquiries. It colors and gives an inescapable 
meaning to Mr. Nixon’s refusal to produce all the orig- 
inal tapes requested by the committee or to honor its 
subsequent subpoenas for further material. The com- 
mittee has been I’esponsible in its requests. The Presi- 
dent has been arbitrary,' contemptuous and devious in 
his response? And so it seems to us that the real signifi- 
cance of the discrepancies discovered by the Judiciary 
Committee in the White House transcripts does not lie 
exclusively or even primarily in the added weight they 
lend to the charge of Presidential complicity in the 
original Watergate cover-up. Rather, it lies in their 
importance as part of a separate impeachment count — 
namely, that of seeking to obstruct the legitimate pur- 
poses of the impeachment proceedings themselves. 








Washington Post Staff Writer 

Tucked away in the pages of impeach- 
ment evidence is a tale of power lost 
and repatations ruined. 

John N. Mitchell and Jeb S. Magru- 
der are the central characters in this 
Kafkaes:[ue story. They had been the 
loyal servants of higher authority and 
now, in those anguishing days of mid- 
April a year ago, when the Watergate 
case was about to break publicly, they 
knew that events had closed in on them. 

In the words of John D. Ehrlichman, 
they knew “the jig was up.” 

What they didn’t know was they were 
being used as foils by the President and 



his men in the hope th'at their culpa- 
bility would, in the President’s term, 
protect “the idoor of the White House.” 

Each was spoken to at length by key 
White House aides. Without their knowl- 
edge each conversation was recorded 
with the intent of possibly usirfg then- 
words against them. 

The Judiciary Committee has now made 
public transcripts of those secretly taped 
conversations. They provide an intimate 
glimpse both of a personal tragedy and 
of the desperate Byzantine maneuvering 
engaged in by the President and his 
closest associates as Watergate began 
to unravel. 

See RUIN, A15, Col. 1 




tUIN, From A1 

Magrude '’s taping occured first. On 
April 13 h : was cabled by Lawrence 
Higby, an aide to E . R. (Bob) Halde- 
man. It w is the day Magruder had 
first gone o the prc secutors to begin 
telling wt at he really know about 
Watergate, and the press was starting 
to report tl at major ievelopment. 

The init al conversation went like 
this: j 

Higby — i ay, I wanted to call you. 
I’ve just p eked up a story here that 
really bug: the shit cut of me. Ehrlich- 
man just :alled down here and says 
that he’s r iceived ward that you have 
talked to t vo reporters and given the 
story out a dth regard to Watergate. 
Magrude r — That bullshitter. 

Higby— 'hat said that you had 
talked to hem and in the story, you 
mention tl e fact' that you’d talked to 
Haldeman regarding the bugging in 
general an 1 the Watergate specifically. 

Magrude r— I don’t know what he’s 
talking ah ut. 

The cox versation continued, Higby 
talking toi gh and threatening , Magru- 
der denyi lg he he d spoken to the 
press. Ma 'ruder tried to make the 
point that none of that mattered any 
more, but ligby bulled ahead. 

Finally, Magruder said: 

“Well, ..arry, look, you know, the 
game is ox er on this whole thing and I 
certainly i ot going to go and tell a re- 
porter or two reporters, and if I do, 
I’m not { oing to tell them a story 
that’s absi lutely rid culous.” 

But Hig xy kept boring in, while Ma- 
gruder atl jmpted to make him realize 
somethin! far moie serious was at 
stake thai any press accounts. 

“I don’t see that I can stonewall it, 
Larry, pr xabbly,” he said, and then 
added: 

“I thini I is going to be in Lewis- 
burg quit soon Larry.” 

Still, H: gby didn’t get it. 

“Who is ?” he askc d. 

“I am,” Magruder said. 

He wen ; on to saj : 

. . This fooling around. I’m not 
talking a xout published stories. I’m 
probably going to jail, Larry. God 
damn it.” 

And: 

“I’ve c immitted perjury so many 
times no - j that I’m , uh, you know, I’m 
uh, I’ve | ot probab ly a hundred years 
on perjui / alone.’.’ 

Still, H gby persisted. 

“Well, [ just couldn’t believe you’d 
go aroum telling — ” 

Others we re in Ills position, Magru- 
der said. “Our lives are ruined right 
now any\ ’ay. You know, most of ours. 
Mine is certainly and so will :many 
others bi fore this is over. .1 think we 
ought to ’ealize that.” 

Still, E igby pursued his theme. Ehrl- 
ichman ‘was go God damned sure 
about it,’ meaning that Magruder had 
talked to the press. 



Magruder then lost his patience. 

“Well you tell Ehrlichman to go to 
hell. For me. I mean, you just tell him 
that. I’m tired of this bullshit. You 
know, we’re not playing games any 
more. I is going to go to jail, Larry. 
You know, I mean there’s no question 
about it. I’m going to jail. The ques- 
tion is for how long, is all the question 
is now.” 

The game had changed, he was fac- 
ing perhaps as much as a 125-year 
term in jail, there was no way out. 

Still, Higby said, “You can’t screw 
this palce in the process of doing that, 
for long term or short term.” 

In the next tormented passage, Ma- 
gruder utters his own epitaph: “I can’t 
lie any more.” He had been to the 
grand jury, he had protected John 
Mitchell, he had protected the Presi- 
dent “when it was important,” but “the 
story is going to come out,” particu- 
larly since “half the White House staff 
has been down to the grand jury.” 

He goes on to say who he will impli- 
cated — John W. Dean III, Gordon Stra- 
chan, Mitchell — but not the President. 

They had been talking a long time 
now when Higby’s phone rings. 
“Oops,” he says, “That’s Haldeman 
calling from the President’s office. 
Bye.” 

The next passage is intriguing. It 
raises the possibility that all this time 
Haldeman has been privately listening 
in on their conversation. The tran- 
. sci'ipt records the scene this way: 

Higby speaks immediately to Halde- 
man. 

Higby — Yes, sir. 

Haldeman — Do you believe 

Magi'uder? 

A 21-second silence then occurs. No 
more conversation is recorded between 
Haldeman and his aide. But Higby and 
Magruder continue talking — whether 
and Magruder hgd been put on “hold” 
is uncertain — with more of the same — 
and still Higby is preoccupied with the 
press. 

Magruder tells him: “I would hope 
you all were thinking more in terms of 
the big picture now, and I wouldn’t 
worry about the press anymore Lar. 
There’s going to be lots of stuff float- 
ing and I’d worry about — 

Throughout the conversation Higby 
has asked leading questions about 
what Magruder might say about Halde- 
man, and has assured Magruder that 
the President wants him to tell the 
truth. 

(A year later, as he was about to go 
to jail, Magruder recalled that conver- 
sation in his book, “An American 
Life.” “I felt much better after my talk 
with Higby,” he wrote. “He said the 
President wanted me to tell the truth, 
and I was telling the truth. Everyone 
was pleased. I didn’t learn until later 
that our talk had been taped; then I 
realized that the assertion about the 
President’s wanting me to tell the 
truth and the leading questions about 



Haldeman were intended to be part of 
Haldeman’s defense.) 

Early the next morning, the Presi- 
dent, Haldeman and Ehrlichman met 
for a long discussion of the Watergate 
problem. Magruder had picked up a 
story, the President was told, that 
someone had said Mr. Nixon, Mitchell, 
Haldeman, Charles Colson and Dean 
all knew about Watergate. 

The President asked if . Magruder be- 
lieved that. 

No, Ehrlichman said, and then told 
about the secret taping of the conver- 
sation between Magruder and Higby. 

“Higby handled it so well that Ma- 
gruder has closed all his doors now 
with this tape,” Ehrlichman said. 

When Mr. Nixon asked what good 
that will do, Ehlichman replied: 

“Sir, it beats the socks off him if he 
ever gets off the reservation.” 

The President asked if such a tape 
could be used legally. Haldeman said 
no law required discolosure of a secret 
recording in the District of Columbia. 

They then began to talk about a 
greater concern — John Mitchell. 
Through “innuendo” from Colson, they 
had heard that “Mitchell has put Ma- 
gruder up to this.” 

The President said: “. . . by reason ol 
Magrider nailing Haldeman and Col- 
son, that that’s the door of the Oval 
Office.” At that point they began talk- 
ing about contacting Mitchell to tell 
him “the jig is up.” 

That April 14 was a critical time. 
They know that E. Howard Hunt Jr. 
was about to testify, probably about 
blackmail payments and perhaps the 
Ellsberg affair and the break-in Las 
Vegas newspaper publisher Hank 
Greenspun’s office in regard to a How- 
ard Hughes connection. They knew 
that ColSon had been urging the Presi- 
dent “to be able to say afterward that 
you (the President) cracked the case.” 
They knew they had only a matter of 
hours — two days at the most— “For the 
White House to get out in front of 
this.” 

Mitchell is a key. If they can get the 
former Attorney General to confess 
they might be able to contain the situ- 
ation — and certainly for the President 
to take credit for acting on knowledge 
he has just received. If they can per- 
suade Mitchell to go to the XJ.S. attor- 
ney “it redounds to the administra- 
tions’ advantage,” Ehrlichman tells the 
President. For then the President 
would be able to call in Mitchell as the 
“provable wrong-doer.” 

Then, Ehrlichamn tells the Presi- 
dent, you can call in Mitchell and say, 
“Now, John for (expletive deleted) sake 
go on in there and do what you should. 
And Let’s get this thing cleared up 
and get it off the country’s back . . ■ 
Haldeman agrees. “Plus the other 
side of this is that that’s the only way 
to beat it now,” he says. 

Perhaps, they say, if Mitchell goes 
the U.S. attorney will drop the cover- 
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up investig ition. Then Ehrlichman can 
release a j eport say ng “there are no 
other high ;r-up.” That would “Put a 
cap on it,” he Presid 3nt says. 

The Pre .ident asks Ehrlichman to 
meet with Mitchell 1 hat day, but then 
wonders: ‘Suppose you get stone- 

walled witl Mitchell.’ 

“I tell y iu, it is not what Mitchell 
says that natters today,” Ehrlicham 
answers, “1 ; is the fact that you have 
acted on. in ormation you have today.” 

Ehrlichn an says h ; wants a tape re- 
corded rec >rd of his Mitchell meeting 
and is goir g to “get my office geared 
up so that I can do that.” 

“Well go gear it uo,” ‘Mr. Nixon ad- 
vises. Thei he hesitates. Wait a min- 
ute. “I ( on’t want to hear the 
record . . . lon’t have me hear the rec- 
ord.” 

At 1:10 c clock tha ; afternoon Mitch- 
ell arrive in E’hylichman’s White 
House offi e. The secret tape record- 
ers have >een geared up, and are 
working. ; 

Ehrlichn an is defc rential. “Sorry to 
drag you down he: - e this way, but 
things see n to b« moving and I 
thought yc u’d bette * know what we 
know.” 

The Pre; ident was troubled, he told 
Mitchell, b :cause it s eemed that “some 
people th mght that their silence 
served his purpose ;.t this point.” He 
didn’t wan anybody to labor under a 
misapprehi nsion that there was “any 
overriding mnsidera: ion in his interest 
of anybod y remair ing mute.” The 
President elt that 1 is interest is bet- 
ter served oy “having this thing aired, 
disposed o: , and put, put behind us, so 
to speak.” 

Ehrlichn an tells Mitchell that Ma- 
gruder wa decided to make “a clean 
breast of 1 rings anc. to take a guilty 
plea,” that the U.S. attorney is focus- 
ing on the obstructicn-of -justice aspect 
of the :ase in the Watergate 
aftermath; that Hunt has been induced 
to testify; and that John Dean is in- 
volved. 

“Poor J(hn is the guy that just 
caught in the mid lie . . .” Mitchell 
says, “like uh, like so many others 
that were 1 rst of all trying to keep the 
lid on it u itil after the election, and 
uh, in add ion to that, to keep the lid 
on all the jther things that, uh, were 
going on >ver here uh, that would 
have been worse, I think, than the 
Watergate rasiness. 

Mitchell is different from Magruder. 
He is toug] er, more laconic. He throws 
the ball ba :k at the White House. He 
does not t lk about going to jail, nor 
give any k nd of Magruder-like state- 
ment that ‘ I can’t lie any more.” 

His mess ige to Eh rlichman and the 
President i ; clear am l fatalistic. 

“Well, le ; me,” h< : begins, clearing 
his throat, ‘tell you -s /here I stand. Uh, 
there is n( way tha: I’m going to do 
anything e ccept staying where I am 



because I’m too far, uh, far out. Uh, 
the fact of the matter is that, uh, I got 
euchered into this thing, when I say, 
by not paying attention to what these 
bastards were doing.” 

Ehrlichman says, no, he doesn’t know 
that. Mitchell, obviously, is not going 
to play their game. 

After 30 minutes, carefully fencing 
back and forth, Ehrlichman says he 
has another visitor and must break up 
their meeting. 

Can he make him comfortable, give 
him another office, get him an 
automobile? “I don’t know whether 



you can make me comfortable,” John 
Mitchell says. 

Ehrlichman has offered — and Mitc- 
hell has accepted — for the White 
House to book a commercial flight that 
afternoon back to New York. 

Ehrlichman picks up the phone and 
asks a secretary to get a seat for the 
former Attorney General. 

“First class,” Mitchell says. 

‘First class. Yeah,” Ehrlichman 
instructs. 

John Mitchell flew back first class 
to await his fate while Jeb Magruder 
prepared to go to jail. 




